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Executive Summary 


Over the past decade, the college enrollment rate for Chicago Public 

Schools (CPS) graduates has steadily increased, but the college completion 
rate has remained relatively flat. At the same time, practitioners have real- 
ized that the “traditional” path through college—enrolling in one institution 
and remaining enrolled through graduation—is not the norm for most CPS 
graduates. In order to ensure more students who begin college finish with 


a diploma, we need to have a better understanding of what happens to 


students between the point at which they first enroll and the point at 
which they exit post-secondary education. 


In this report, we begin unpacking this question by look- 
ing at six years of patterns of college enrollment, non- 
enrollment, and completion for the approximately 63,000 
CPS students who graduated high school between 2010 
and 2012. By examining the timing, type, and frequency 
of transitions students are experiencing, and how those 
differ by student groups, we hope to understand ways in 
which high schools can better prepare students to navi- 
gate the post-secondary landscape, where higher educa- 
tion needs to adjust their structures and supports, and 
where research should delve deeper to better understand 


why students are making the transitions we observe. 


Key Findings 

CPS graduates interacted with post-secondary 
education at many levels. About 46 percent of students 
enrolled in a four-year institution and 47 percent 
enrolled in a two-year institution at some point during 
their post-secondary journey, with 18 percent having 
enrollments in both a four-year and two-year institu- 
tion. It was more common for CPS graduates to enroll 
in a four-year college and then transfer to a two-year 
college (29 percent of four-year college enrollees) than 
to enroll in a two-year college and transfer to a four- 


year college (22 percent of two-year college enrollees). 


Stopping out—taking a semester off, sometimes 
followed by re-enrollment—was very common. 

83 percent of immediate two-year college enrollees 
stopped out at least once within six years, as did 51 
percent of immediate four-year college enrollees. For 
most students, this stop out occurred during the first 
two years of college. Approximately half of students 
who stop out do re-enroll, which indicates a desire 

to stay engaged with the post-secondary system. 
Importantly, however, around 90 percent of students 
who took at least one semester off from college did 


not complete a credential within six years. 


CPS graduates had a wide range of enrollment 
patterns, with large differences in post-secondary 
outcomes. There were differences in immediate 
college enrollment and subsequent patterns of enroll- 
ment and stopping out across lines of race/ethnicity 
and gender. Young women had higher rates of both 
immediate enrollment and persistence than young 
men. Students from different race/ethnicity groups 
who made the same enrollment transition often had 
different next transitions, which served to further 


diverge their paths and ultimate outcomes. 
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Paths looked different for students completing four- 
year vs. two-year degrees. The vast majority of students 
who completed a four-year degree within six years were 
students who immediately enrolled in a four-year college 
and remained continuously enrolled until completion. 
On the other hand, students took a larger variety of paths 


to two-year degree or certificate completion. 


The patterns we observe suggest that immediately 


enrolling in college is an important step to completing 


Executive Summary 


a degree within six years of high school graduation. 
Almost 90 percent of the students who completed 

some type of degree after six years made an immediate 
transition from high school to college. Put another way, 
over one-half of students who immediately enrolled in 
a four-year institution completed a credential within 
six years, compared to about one-quarter of students 
who immediately enrolled in a two-year institution, 
and less than 10 percent of students who did not 


immediately enroll. 


Introduction 


The metaphors used to talk about students’ journeys through college 
have changed as the understanding of those journeys, and the post- 
secondary landscape they take place in, have evolved. A pipeline, a road, 
a maze; each suggests a trajectory through college of varying directness 
and characterizes students’ experiences very differently. As we document 
in this report, the reality is that, like most graduates across the nation, the 
journey Chicago Public School (CPS) graduates experience through college 
is rarely a straight line between point A of enrollment and point B of grad- 
uation. Many students change colleges, sometimes multiple times, and 
many take semesters off, sometimes returning to college, sometimes not. 


In the title of this report, we’ve chosen to use the term 
“maze” to represent the complexities, opportunities, 
and disruptions that characterize many students’ 
experience in post-secondary education. 

In Chicago, the district and its schools, civic leader- 
ship, and the non-profit community have made huge 
investments to help more students start on the path 
through college. College-going has become the predom- 
inant post-secondary plan for CPS graduates; in 2018, 
41 percent of CPS graduates enrolled in a four-year 
college immediately after high school graduation and 
21 percent enrolled in a two-year college. The CPS rates 
are almost as high as the 2018 national immediate col- 
lege enrollment rates—44 percent in four-year colleges 
and 26 percent in two-year colleges.' 

It has become increasingly clear that guiding more 
students to post-secondary education is important, but 
it is not enough, given what students experience after 
enrolling in college, to change their likelihood of gradu- 
ating from college. Among the 2010-12 CPS graduates we 
examine in this report, 36 percent immediately enrolled 
ina four-year college and about 54 percent of those 
students completed a college credential within six years, 


almost entirely bachelor’s degrees. For the same cohorts, 


1 U.S. Department of Commerce, Census Bureau, Current 
Population Survey (CPS), October Supplement, 2000 through 
2018. See Digest of Education Statistics 2019, table 302.10. 


20 percent enrolled in a two-year college and around 26 
percent of those students completed a college credential 
within six years, primarily associate degrees or certifi- 
cates. As CPS’s college enrollment rates have increased 
over the past eight years, this represents an increase of 
more than 1,000 college graduates. But it also means 
that many more students are taking on a large financial 
burden without attaining a degree. 

If we are to see more students who begin college 
end up with a college credential in hand, we will need 
to have a better understanding of what happens to stu- 
dents between the point when they first enroll in college 
and when they exit post-secondary education, either 
having completed or not completed a credential. In this 
report, we take a first step toward unpacking students’ 
experiences by creating a bird’s eye view of six years of 
patterns in enrollment, stop out (i.e., leaving college for 
at least one term), and completion in post-secondary 
institutions for the approximately 63,000 CPS students 
who graduated between 2010 and 2012. 

While we do not provide an explanation as to why 
we see these patterns, we are illustrating patterns of 
transitions among four-year colleges, two-year colleges, 


and non-enrollment in this study. Specifically, we look 
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at when students stop out from college, how often 
they stop out, the type of transitions students make 
(between two- and four-year institutions and enrolled 
and not enrolled), and whether or not students com- 
plete a credential. We use the term “credential” to 
mean a bachelor’s degree, an associate degree, ora 
certificate. Almost all CPS graduates who complete a 
credential at a two-year college receive an associate 
degree rather than a certificate, and in this report, 

due to data limitations we combine certificates and 
associate degrees as two-year college completion.? 

By providing a high-level view of the patterns of college 
enrollment and non-enrollment of CPS graduates, we 
hope to prompt further inquiry and deeper understand- 
ing of why we see these patterns and what can be done 
in high schools and higher education to better position 
students to complete college. We know from previous 
research that students’ experiences in college and the 
barriers they face differ by student groups, especially 
across racial lines. By knowing more about the timing, 
type, and frequency of post-secondary transitions and 


how they differ by student groups, we can illuminate 


2 Nagaoka & Mahaffie, 2020. 


Introduction 


where higher education institutions and non-profits 
can focus resources to support students; where higher 
education institutions can adjust their policies and 
structures; how high schools can better prepare stu- 
dents to navigate the post-secondary landscape; and 
where we can delve deeper to better understand why 
students are making transitions on their post-second- 
ary journeys. 

In Chapter 1 of this report, we begin by showing 
the percentage of CPS graduates making transitions 
between two-year and four-year colleges and between 
enrollment and non-enrollment. In Chapter 2, we pro- 
vide a set of mobility categories that classify students by 
their enrollment status immediately after high school, 
along with their first post-secondary transition. In 
Chapter 3, we examine how the mobility categories vary 
by students’ race/ethnicity, gender, and high school GPA 
and ACT scores. In Chapter 4, we provide visualizations 
that include students’ second transition point and also 
show whether students completed a college degree or 
certificate within six years. In Chapter 5, we describe 


the implications of our findings. 


CPS Graduates’ College Transfers 


and Stop-Outs 


@ Key Takeaways 


L$ 


« About 46 percent of students enrolled in a 
four-year institution and 47 percent enrolled 
in a two-year institution at some point during 
their post-secondary journey, with 18 percent 
having experience enrolling in both a four-year 
and two-year institution at some point. 


* It was more common for CPS graduates to enroll 
in a four-year college and then transfer to a two- 
year college (29 percent of immediate four-year 
college enrollees) than to transfer from a two-year 
to a four-year college (22 percent of immediate 
two-year college enrollees). 


« Many students stopped out at some point within 
six years of starting college; 83 percent of imme- 
diate two-year college enrollees stopped out at 
least once within six years, compared to 51 percent 
of immediate four-year college enrollees. 


e« Around 90 percent of immediate four-year and 
two-year college enrollees who took at least one 
semester off from college did not complete a 
credential within six years. 


LLL L$ 


Students begin college with the goal of completing a 
credential, but in reality, the path they take is rarely 
straightforward. Previous research has demonstrated 
how education transitions, whether or not they are 
planned, put demands on students to learn how to navi- 
gate the culture and rules of new institutions, develop 
new relationships, and figure out how they belong in 
their new environment.? In higher education, transi- 
tions are sometimes further complicated by also requir- 
ing students to manage financial aid, transfer of credits 
or geographic relocation.* 

In this chapter, we begin to examine the complexi- 
ties of the enrollment and non-enrollment patterns 
for 2010-12 CPS graduates and, when possible, provide 
national comparisons. We examine students’ mobility 


from atwo-year to a four-year college,® from a four- to 


3 Alexander, Entwisle, Blyth, & McAdoo (1988); Roderick, Nagaoka, 
Coca, & Moeller (2007); Rosenkranz, de la Torre, Stevens, & 
Allensworth (2014); Seeskin, Nagaoka, & Mahaffie (2018). 

4 For example, a study from NSC found that 20 percent of 
transfers among students who started in two-year public 
institutions and 40 percent of transfers from four-year 
public institutions occurred across state lines (Shaprio, 
Dundar, Wakhungu, Yuan, & Harrell, 2015). 

5 These transfers are sometimes called “upward transfers” or 


a two-year college,® moving from being enrolled to not 
enrolled for at least one semester (stopping out), being 
enrolled without stopping out (continuous enrollment), 
and transferring between two-year and four-year 
institutions without stopping out (irect transfer). 
Specifically, we ask: how common is movement between 
two-year and four-year colleges? How common is it for 
students to take at least one semester off (“stopping 
out”)? When do students stop out from college for 

the first time? Do students who stop out return and 
complete college? 

Throughout this report, we show the college 
mobility patterns of 2010-12 CPS graduates, a sample 
of approximately 63,000 students.” The 2010, 2011, and 
2012 cohorts are the three most recent years of CPS 


high school graduates with six years’ worth of college 


“vertical transfer,” although we do not use these terms in our 
categorization of students in this report. 

6 These transfers are sometimes referred to as “reverse transfers,” 
although we do not use these terms in our categorization of 
students in this report. The term reverse transfer can also refer 
to the transfer of credits from a four-year institution for the 
purpose of conferring an associate degree (Taylor, 2016). 

7 See Appendix A for details about the demographic and 


academic characteristics of our sample. 
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enrollment and completion data available at the time of 
this report, and six years is the convention for following 
students’ completion of bachelor’s degrees.® We only 
include fall and spring terms, and do not include sum- 
mer enrollments because nationally, many four-year 
college students who enroll in a different institution 
during the summer only remain for that term, and 

then return to their home institution.® In this report 
examining how patterns of enrollment and non-enroll- 
ment are related to completion, we focus on movement 
between four-year and two-year colleges rather than 
the lateral transfers across four-year institutions or 
across two-year institutions, since prior research has 
found that students making lateral transfers are equally 
likely to complete a four-year degree as students who 


remain in the same college.'® 


FIGURE 1 


Enrollment and Mobility among 
Immediate Two-Year and Four-Year 
College Enrollees 

More than one-half of 2010-12 CPS graduates made an 
immediate transition to college; 36 percent enrolled ina 
four-year college and 20 percent enrolled in a two-year 
college. However, initial enrollment is only part of the 
story; some students transferred, and some students 
who did not initially enroll in college started attending 
college later. Within six years of graduation, 46 percent 
of CPS graduates had enrolled in a four-year college, 
and 47 percent had enrolled in a two-year college, with 
18 percent having had enrolled in both (see Figure 1). 
That is, almost three-quarters of 2010-12 CPS gradu- 
ates had enrolled in a post-secondary institution at 
some point within six years of high school graduation, 


and one-quarter did not enroll during this time period. 


About 18 percent of 2010-12 CPS Graduates Enrolled in Both a Two-Year and a Four-Year College Within 


Six Years 


Percentage of 2010-12 CPS graduates enrolled in two-year colleges, four-year colleges, 
or both within six years, among immediate college enrollees 


Percent of 2010 -12 CPS Graduates 


N=62,680 


Enrollment Type: 


only 4-Year Enrollment 


@ Mix of 2-Year and 4-Year Enrollment 


46% of students had enrollment 
at a 4-year college at some point 


47% of students had enrollment 
at a 2-year college at some point 


i Only 2-Year Enrollment No Enrollment 


Note: : Percentages may not total to 100 percent due to rounding. 


8 For example, the U.S. Department of Education collects 
rates of bachelor’s degree completion within six years 
from four-year institutions. 

9 About one-fourth of all student mobility from four-year 
institutions to two-year institutions consisted of summer 
swirlers, who returned to their starting institution in the 
following fall term (Shaprio et al., 2015). 
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10 Further, research has shown that students making lateral 
transfers tend to base their decision on personal preferences 
around location, fit, and social circumstances rather than poor 
performance in college, and tend to be from higher SES back- 
grounds (Goldrick-Rab & Pfeffer, 2009; Taylor & Jain, 2017). 


The difference between where students immediately 
enroll and where they experience enrollments over the 
course of six years suggests a lot of movement into, out 
of, and among colleges. Some of this movement may 
have been planned. Although students can complete 
certificates and associate degrees at two-year colleges, 
many students enroll in a two-year college with the 
intention of using it as a stepping stone to eventually 
attain a four-year degree. Among 2011 CPS graduates 
who initially enrolled in a two-year college immediately 
after high school, 77 percent had indicated as twelfth- 
graders that they were planning to complete a bachelor’s 
degree or higher, and 11 percent reported planning to 
complete their education career with a certificate or 
associate degree." Students often receive guidance 
around college choice that focuses on two-year colleges’ 


“transfer function” and portrays them as a financially 


FIGURE 2 


and academically more accessible option for starting 
on the path to a four-year college degree.'? 

The reality is that although we tend to think about 
movement between two-year and four-year colleges 
primarily in terms of planned transfers from a two-year 
college to a four-year college, it was more common for 
CPS graduates to enroll in a four-year college and then 
transfer to atwo-year college. Among students who 
immediately enrolled in a four-year college, 29 percent 
transferred to atwo-year college at some point within 
six years of high school graduation, while 22 percent of 
students who started at atwo-year college transferred 
to a four-year college (Figure 2). That is, although 77 
percent of two-year college enrollees planned to attain 
a four-year college degree, only 22 percent enrolled 
in a four-college within six years of graduating from 


high school. 


CPS Graduates Who Enrolled in a Four-Year College Were More Likely to Transfer to a Two-Year College 
Than Graduates Who Enrolled in a Two-Year College Were to Transfer to a Four-Year College 


Movement of 2010-12 CPS graduates who immediately enrolled in college 
between two-year and four-year colleges, within six years of high school graduation 


TRANSFERS 


2-YEAR COLLEGE 
N=12,562 


11 Using students’ responses on the 2011 5Essentials Survey, 
when they were in twelfth grade. Survey response rates for 
students in this cohort who enrolled in a two-year college 
immediately after graduation was 70 percent. 


22% 


2-Year to 4-Year College Transfer 


—> 


29% 


4-Year to 2-Year College Transfer 


as 


4-YEAR COLLEGE 
N=22,815 


12 Taylor & Jain (2017). 
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Stopping Out and Continuous 
Enrollment 

The path students took through college was often 
non-continuous. Stopping out was much more 
common among students who started at two-year 
colleges than students who first enrolled in four-year 
colleges. Of 2010-12 CPS graduates who made an 
immediate transition to a two-year college, most stu- 
dents (83 percent) stopped out at least once within six 
years or before completing a credential (see Figure 3). 
Stopping out was common among immediate four-year 
college enrollees as well; about one-half of students who 
started at a four-year college stopped out within six 
years (51 percent). 

Many of these stop outs happened early in students’ 
college experience (Figure 4). Among immediate two- 
year college enrollees, about 20 percent did not return 
the spring of their first year and more than one-quarter 
did not return for the fall of their second year. Among 
immediate four-year college enrollees, 9 percent did 
not return for the spring semester of their first year 
and 11 percent did not return the fall of their second 
year. That is, 46 percent of immediate two-year college 
enrollees and 20 percent of immediate four-year college 
enrollees stopped out within one year of starting 


college. 


FIGURE 4 


Many students who stopped out from college 
continued their post-secondary education; 50 percent 
returned to college within six years. However, students 
who stopped out were much less likely to complete a 
credential within six years of high school graduation. 
Only 7 percent of immediate four-year college enrollees 


who stopped out completed a four-year degree and 


FIGURE 3 


Most Immediate College Enrollees Stopped Out At 
Least Once 


Rate of immediate college enrollees who stopped 
out within six years of high school graduation, for 
2010-2012 CPS graduates 


100% 
90% 
i 83% 
80% 
70% 
60% 
51% 
50% 
40% 
30% 
20% 


10% 


Percent of Immediate Enrollees 
Who Stopped Out 


al | | 
Immediate 4-Year 
College Enrollees 


N=22,815 


Immediate 2-Year 
College Enrollees 
N=12,562 


Note: Stopping out refers to leaving college for at least one term, regardless of 
whether students return to college or not. 


Almost One-Half of Immediate Two-Year College Enrollees Stopped Out Within One Year 


Semester of first stop out, among 2010-12 CPS immediate college enrollees 
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i Immediate 2-Year Enrollees (N=12,562) 


i Immediate 4-Year Enrollees (N=22,815) 


Note: Stopping out refers to leaving college for at least one term, regardless of whether students return to college or not. 
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How Do Patterns of Transfer for CPS Graduates Compare to Students 


Nationally? 


CPS graduates have similar patterns of transfer from 
a two-year college to four-year college to students 
across the country. Using a nationally representative 
sample, Horn and Skomsvold (2011) reported that 
approximately 80 percent of first-time two-year col- 
lege students intended to earn a bachelor’s degree or 
higher, but only 23 percent transferred to a four-year 
college within five years.” A report from the National 
Student Clearinghouse found that about one-quarter 
of students who started at a two-year college trans- 
ferred to a four-year college within six years.2 Almost 
all of these students transferred before receiving a 
two-year college credential; only 3.2 percent of these 
students transferred after completing a certificate or 
associate degree. Some students may have changed 


A Horn & Skomsvold (2011). 
B Shaprio et al. (2015). 
C Clark (1980); Deil-Amen (2006). 


their educational plans after enrolling in a two-year 
college. Using national data, Deil-Amen (2006) found 
that 21 percent of first-time community college stu- 
dents decreased their intentions from a bachelor’s 
degree to an associate degree or certificate, what 
has been referred to as the “cooling out process.” © 
Using national data, Goldrick-Rab and Pfeffer 
found that 15.5 percent of students who started at 
a four-year college had transferred to a two-year 
college within 8 years of high school graduation. 
Some students did make their way back to a four-year 
college: 41 percent of students who made a reverse 
transfer returned to a four-year college. However, 
only 22 percent of students who made a reverse 
transfer completed a four-year degree. 


D Goldrick-Rab & Pfeffer (2009). Authors used the term 
“reverse transfer” to refer to the process of transferring 
from a four-year to a two-year college. 


another 7 percent completed a certificate or associate 
degree (Figure 5). Similarly, only 10 percent of immedi- 
ate two-year college enrollees who stopped out complet- 
ed an associate degree or certificate, and an additional 
1 percent completed a four-year degree. The patterns 
we see here do not help us understand why students 
stop out, but stopping out is strongly associated 
with non-completion and may flag that a student is 
experiencing significant barriers. Around 90 percent 
of immediate four-year and two-year enrollees who 
took at least one semester off from college did not 
complete a credential within six years. 

Other studies that examine the completion rates 
for students who did not take any terms off have 
found similar results. Goldrick-Rab and Pfeffer 
found that the rates of bachelor’s degree completion 
were highest among students who were continuously 
enrolled and never changed colleges (79 percent).'% 
Another study found that students who are continu- 
ously enrolled were 23 percent more likely to com- 
plete their bachelor’s degree than students who 


stopped out."4 


13 Goldrick-Rab & Pfeffer (2009). 


FIGURE 5 


Few Students Who Stopped Out Completed a 
College Credential 


Degree outcome, by fall enrollment status, for 
2010-12 CPS graduates who stopped out 
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Hi Completed Bachelor’s Degree within 6 Years 
Hi Completed Associate Degree or Certificate within 6 Years 
Hi Completed No Degree within 6 Years 


Note: Stopping out refers to leaving college for at least one term, regardless 
of whether students return to college or not. Percentages may not total to 100 
percent due to rounding. 


14 Peter & Cataldi (2005). 
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Prior research has shown that patterns of mobility, 
particularly stopping out, are associated with student 
characteristics, although most research does not 
address larger institutional or structural inequalities 
that contribute to these patterns. For example, Rab 
(2004) found that non-Black students were more likely 
to stop out than their Black peers, while students from 
lower SES backgrounds were disproportionately more 
likely to stop out than their higher-SES peers. Goldrick- 
Rab and Pfeffer found that students from families with 
less formal schooling were disproportionately likely 
to transfer from a four-year to a two-year college, com- 
pared to their equally-prepared peers, largely because 
they were more likely to struggle academically in their 
first year of college.'® 

More than one-third of CPS students who stopped out 
from college returned after one term (7,596 students). 
However, among students who stopped out for one 


term, only one-quarter completed any credential and 


FIGURE 6 


10 percent completed a four-year degree (see Figure 6). 
Students who took more terms away from college were 
even less likely to complete a four-year degree, although 
the difference in students’ likelihood of completing a 
two-year credential if they stopped out for one vs. two 
terms was slight (15 percent vs. 13 percent). 

In this chapter, we began to describe the complexities 
of the path students take through college. In the next 
chapter, we introduce categories of students’ patterns 
of mobility and categorize CPS graduates based on their 
enrollment status immediately after high school and 
their first transition within two years. By providing a 
simple and clear structure for describing the mobility 
patterns early in students’ post-secondary careers, we 
hope to help others, particularly in higher education, 
gain a better understanding of students’ movement in, 
out, and among colleges so that they can more effectively 


support students. 


Only One-Quarter of Students Who Took One Term Off Completed a Credential 


Number of terms stopped out, by degree outcome within six years 
of high school graduation for immediate college enrollees 
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Degree Outcome: 


i Completed Bachelor’s Degree within 6 Years 


i Completed Associate Degree or Certificate within 6 Years 
Hi Completed No Degree within 6 Years 


Note: Stopping out refers to leaving college for at least one term, regardless of whether students return to college or not. Data is for 2010-12 CPS graduates. Percentages 


may not total to 100 percent due to rounding. 


15 Goldrick-Rab & Pfeffer (2009). 


Chapter 1 | CPS Graduates’ College Transfers and Stop-Outs 


College Mobility Categories 


@ Key Takeaways 


L$ 


« CPS graduates had a wide range of enrollment 
patterns over the course of six years after high 
school graduation. Even among students who were 
in the same college enrollment category in the fall 
immediately following high school graduation (i.e. 
immediately enrolled in a four-year, immediately 
enrolled in a two-year, did not immediately enroll), 
there were large differences in post-secondary 
outcomes. 


« Among students who immediately enrolled in 
college, students who were continuously enrolled 
in the same level of institution for two years had 
the largest share of students completing a post- 
secondary credential. 


e Students who stopped out as their first transition 
(as opposed to transferring between institution 
types) were the least likely to complete a post- 
secondary credential. 


°« The patterns we observe suggest that immediately 
enrolling in college is an important step to com- 
pleting a degree within six years of high school 
graduation. Factors associated with a student 
immediately enrolling in college may also be 
associated with persistence and completion. 


e Of the students who immediately enrolled in either 
a four-year or a two-year institution the fall after 
graduation, 44 percent completed some type of 
degree or credential after six years. 


« Of the students who did not immediately enroll, 
41 percent did eventually enroll, but only 8 percent 
had completed a degree or credential after six years. 


¢ To look at it another way, 88 percent of the 
students who completed some type of degree 
after six years made an immediate transition 
from high school to college. 


« What has historically been considered the 
“traditional” path—continuously enrolling in 
one post-secondary institution until completion— 
was not common for the students in our sample, 
even for those who enrolled immediately in the 
fall after high school graduation. While helping 
students become established on their best post- 
secondary path is crucial, it does not mean that 
path will be fixed or stable. The most common 
first transition among CPS graduates who imme- 
diately enrolled in college was stopping out (31 
percent of four-year enrollees and 57 percent of 
two-year enrollees). 


LLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLL LLL LLL LLL LLL aes 


In this chapter, we continue to follow the three most 
recent cohorts of CPS graduates for whom we have six 
years’ worth of college enrollment data (2010, 2011, and 
2012 graduating classes) to expand our understanding 
of enrollment patterns beyond the individual transi- 
tions we explored in Chapter 1. This approach allows us 
to explore the diverse ways in which students engage 
with post-secondary institutions over time, and how 
these transitions relate to post-secondary outcomes. 
In particular, we ask: what are individual students’ 
paths through post-secondary institutions over the 
course of six years? What patterns emerge around 
their transitions? How do these patterns relate to 


post-secondary outcomes? 


Through descriptive analyses, we created a college 
mobility framework that serves to make sense of 
complex transitions by showing both the frequency 
and direction of certain patterns of college transitions 
early after high school graduation. This framework also 
shows the six-year college degree outcomes associated 
with these different transitions. While we are unable 
to make direct causal claims about the effect of specific 
transitions on credential completion, the framework 
can prompt individuals and institutions invested in 
the higher education of CPS graduates to ask why these 
patterns are present, what is driving them, and what 
barriers or supports may be facilitating or hindering 


students’ paths through college. 
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These mobility categories are neither prescriptive 
nor predictive. They do not fully capture the complexity 
of students’ college enrollment patterns, and we are not 
able to say in this study whether it is the transitions 
themselves that affect degree outcomes or whether the 
transitions are symptoms of other factors that support 
or hinder college completion. Nevertheless, it is 
important to be able to describe these patterns and 
raise questions about why they exist, what effect they 
have on student outcomes, and what changes may better 


support students to complete degrees or certificates. 


Defining College Paths 

Both national trends and trends among CPS graduates 
show that transitioning from college enrollment to 
non-enrollment or between institutions is common. 
In addition to knowing how often transitions occur, 


we also wanted to better understand the sequence of 


TABLE 1 


transitions students take along their college paths over 
a six-year time period. In order to do this, we needed 

to establish a way to define different college paths that 
would allow us to create groups of students who had 
similar paths and compare across their outcomes. 

We define a college path as a term-by-term combi- 
nation of enrollment and non-enrollment in two-year 
and four-year institutions over the course of six years 
after high school graduation.'® For example, one path 
through 12 semesters of college is illustrated in Table 1 
below. 

When examined on a term-by-term level, the approxi- 
mately 63,000 graduates in our sample took more than 
6,000 distinct paths. Because students are engaging with 
post-secondary institutions in such a wide variety of ways, 
we developed a set of categories for grouping students 
with similar paths in order to observe larger patterns of 


enrollment among CPS graduates. 


Example College Path Over Six Years (12 Semesters) Following High School Graduation 


Term 9 | Term10] Term 11 | Term 12 


Enrolled Enrolled E re} Enrolled Enrolled Enrolled alge) =e} Not Not Enrolled Enrolled Enrolled 
in ear | in in ear | ina4-Year | ina4-Year | ina4-Year | ina 4-Year Enrolled Enrolled ina2-Year | ina ear | ina 2-Year 


16 This method for analyzing patterns of enrollment draws from 
Crosta’s (2014) analysis of community college students. How- 
ever, our approach differs from Crosta’s in that we include 
enrollments from multiple four-year and two-year institu- 
tions and do not include enrollment intensity (i.e., full time/ 
part time) or summer terms. Other studies have shown that 
summer enrollments are prevalent among students (Adleman, 
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2006; Crosta, 2014). Within our own sample, 31 percent of 
students had at least one term of summer enrollment, but our 
data do not include information about credit accumulation 
toward a credential. Patterns of enrollment and transfer in 
summer terms, and the reasons for enrollment and non- 
enrollment during summer terms, differ from other terms 

so we decided not to include summer terms in this analysis. 


Why Consider the First Transition Within Two Years? 


We chose to categorize students based on their first transition within two years for the 


following reasons: 


1. Most likely time frame for stopping out: The most 
common transition we saw among CPS gradu- 
ates was stopping out, and most students who 
stopped out had done so by the spring term two 
years after high school graduation. Additionally, 
while we saw a spike in the number of students 
stopping out for the first time between the first 
and second year after high school graduation, 
we did not see a parallel spike in subsequent 
academic years. If we only considered a one-year 
time frame, we would not have captured these 
important transitions that occurred between the 
first and second academic years. 


2. Midpoint for immediate four-year enrollees: 
Most CPS graduates who do immediately enroll 


in college do so into a four-year institution. There- 
fore, for most students who immediately enroll, 
two-year persistence marks the halfway point to 
completion, and is a stronger indicator of college 
completion than a one-year persistence rate. 


3. Shared space for high school and higher educa- 


tion practitioners: We wanted to choose a time 
frame that would encompass a sense of shared 
responsibility between high school and higher 
education. By two years after high school gradu- 
ation, high school practitioners could still feasibly 
be in contact with their alumni; at the same time, 
colleges would have enough time to identify any 
early signs of needed support for students during 
their transition into college. 


College Mobility Categories 
To make sense of the thousands of unique paths, we 


grouped students into 10 mobility categories based on: 


|. Their enrollment status in the fall after high school 


graduation; and 


2. Their first transition within two years of high 
school graduation (see box, Why Consider the First 
Transition Within Two Years? for an explanation of 


why we chose two years.). 


Table 2 defines the 10 different college mobility 
categories. Students are first grouped according to 
whether they immediately enrolled in college, and if so, 
into what type of college. 

Students who immediately enrolled in college are 
grouped based on whether they did one of the following 
in the first two years: 1) persisted in the same type of 
institution they started in; 2) transferred institution 
types; or 3) stopped out. 

Students who did not immediately enroll in college 
are grouped based on whether they did one of the 
following: 1) enrolled in a four-year college within 


two years of high school graduation; 2) enrolled in 


a two-year college within two years of high school 
graduation; 3) enrolled in a four- or two-year college 
for the first time more than two years after high school 
graduation; or 4) did not enroll within six years. Each 
row of Table 2 represents a college mobility category 
and the share of students within the three different 
college completion outcomes. 

These mobility categories can be useful in becoming 
aware of and challenging assumptions about the com- 
monness and viability of different paths through college, 
especially the normative idea of being continuously en- 
rolled at one institution and graduating with a bachelor’s 
degree. This, in turn, can inform how practitioners in 
both the high school and higher education spaces think 
about supporting students and reflect on how the current 
system must be re-imagined to better serve all students. 

In the next chapter, we explore the race/ethnicity, 
gender, and high school GPA and ACT scores of students 
in these different mobility categories. By doing so, we 
highlight differences in enrollment patterns among 
student groups, which can provide insight into the 
types of supports different students may need while 


on the path to college completion. 
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TABLE 2 
College Mobility Categories 


College Mobility Category % Completed a % Completed a % Did Not 
4-Year Degree 2-Year Degree Complete a 

in 6 Years or Certificate Degree or 

in 6 Years Certificate 

in 6 Years 


Tanleak=xelt-14-)hYan=¥al ce) i(=Xo Ml lalt- I mroll] on 4-¥-] am @Xe) | (-Ye[-1 


(n=22,815) 


Persisted in 4-Year (n=14,255) 
Persisted in a 4-year college for at least 2 years 72% 3% 25% 
OR completed a college credential within 2 years, 
without stopping out* 


Transferred to 2-Year (n=3,039) 
Made a transfer to a 2-year college within 2 years 13% 18% 70% 
without stopping out in between 


Stopped Out (n=5,521) 
Stopped out within 2 years 


6% 6% 88% 


Taaleat=xett=14-) hia alae) i(=Xel lalt- Im AY’ Zeln 4-¥-] an Ofe) | (=te [1 


(n=12,562) 
Transferred to 4-Year (n=351) 


Transferred to a 4-year college within 2 years, 38% 9% 53% 
without stopping out 


Persisted in 2-Year (n=5,098) 
Persisted in a 2-year college for 2 years OR completed 13% 37% 50% 
a college credential within 2 years, without stopping 
out 


Stopped Out (n=7,113) 
Stopped out within 2 years 


1% 6% 93% 


1D} To My Co} al =¥ alco) | lam Oxe) IK-Yo[-m lam dal-mat-1 1) 


(Eye Ack) 


Delayed Enrollment in 4-Year (n=1,374) 
First enrollment within 2 years was ina 23% 5% 72% 
4-year college 


Delayed Enrollment in 2-Year (n=6,530) 
First enrollment within 2 years was ina 2% 12% 86% 
2-year college 


Enrolled After 2 Years (n=3,377) 
Enrolled in a 2-year or 4-year college later 7% 12% 81% 
than 2 years after high school graduation 


No Enrollment within 6 Years (n=16,022) 
Had no observable records of enrollment O% 1% 99% 
within 6 years** 


Note: Data is for 2010-12 CPS graduates. Percentages may not total to 100 percent due to rounding. The college completion outcome “% Completed a 2-year 
Degree or Certificate in 6 Years” does not include students who completed both a two-year and four-year degree. Students were attributed to their highest 
degree completed. Therefore, if a student completed both a four-year degree and a two-year credential, they are grouped in the “four-year degree” outcome. 


* Though it is rare for students who immediately enroll in a four-year institution to earn a college credential within two years of high school graduation, it is pos- 
sible. One reason is that some four-year institutions offer programs that take two or fewer years to complete. Another reason is that students at CPS high schools 
can complete college credits while in high school through a partnership with the City Colleges of Chicago and other colleges, and so may graduate from high 
school having already earned many credits toward a college degree. 


** While we do not have observable records of college enrollment for these students, that does not necessarily mean that these students did not ever enroll in 
college. Only enrolling during summer terms, enrolling in an institution that does not report to the National Student Clearinghouse (NSC), requesting a FERPA 
block on one’s records to prevent them from being reported to the NSC, or being incorrectly matched by the NSC algorithm are all plausible reasons for students 
appearing as though they did not enroll in college during this time when they, in fact, did enroll. Additionally, some institutions do not report college records for 
undocumented students. 
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Table 2 Takeaways 


There was wide variation in completion outcomes among students in different college 
mobility categories. 


Among students who immediately enrolled in a four-year college: 


* For the first two years, 62 percent were continuously enrolled in a four-year college, 13 percent transferred 
to a two-year, and 24 percent stopped out within two years of starting college. 


*« Students in the “Persisted in 4-yr” group had the highest degree completion, with 75 percent of students 
completing some form of post-secondary credential. 


* Fewer than one-third of students in the “Transferred to 2-yr” and “Stopped Out” groups completed a post- 
secondary credential (31 percent and 12 percent respectively). 


Among students who immediately enrolled in a two-year college: 
* The majority (74 percent) did not complete a post-secondary credential. 


« Students in the “Transferred to 4-yr” and “Persisted in 2-yr” had much higher completion rates (47 
percent and 50 percent respectively), with over one-third of students in the “Transferred to 4-yr” group 
having completed a four-year degree; however, it is also important to note that very few students are in 
the “Transferred to 4-yr” group.” 


« Nearly all (93 percent) of the students who immediately enrolled in a two-year college and stopped out 
did not complete a post-secondary credential. 


Among students who did not immediately enroll in college: 


« Within two years, 5 percent had enrolled in a four-year college and 24 percent had enrolled in a two-year 
college. 


* Only 8 percent of students completed a post-secondary credential. 


« While low completion rates were somewhat expected given that students who delayed enrollment did 
not have as much time to complete a credential, only 28 percent of students in the “Delayed Enrollment 
in a 4-year” group and 14 percent of students in the “Delayed Enrollment in a 2-year” group completed a 
post-secondary credential, despite having enrolled within two years of high school graduation. 


« Students who enrolled later than two years after high school graduation completed a credential at a 
rate of 19 percent, with slightly higher completion rates for two-year credentials than four-year degrees 
(12 percent vs. 7 percent, respectively). 


17. While we look here at only the first four terms, we did see first four semesters completed a two-year credential before 


in our data that the number of students who transferred to 

a four-year college by the fifth term dramatically increased. 
Our data also suggests that students who remained in a 
two-year college for the first four semesters were more likely 
to have earned a two-year credential. Specifically, 4 percent 
of students who transferred to a four-year college during the 


or during the term they first enrolled in a four-year institu- 
tion, while 62 percent of students who persisted in a two-year 
college for the first four semesters but later transferred to a 
four-year institution completed a two-year credential before 
or during the term they first enrolled in a four-year institution. 
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How Our Method Differs from Previous Research on College Paths 


Previous research on students’ college enrollment 
patterns has developed a variety of methodologies for 
defining college paths and grouping students into them, 
some depending on the characteristics of students in 
the study (e.g., students who start in a four-year insti- 
tutionE vs. community college students® ), and others 
depending on the characteristics of those students’ en- 
rollments (college type, concurrent enrollment, course 
load, etc.). Our method is a descriptive approach, 
meaning that we map out each term of students’ 
enrollments in order to understand how sequences of 
transitions played out, rather than trying to use any 
one transition to predict students’ degree outcomes. By 
taking a descriptive approach, we are able to depict the 
flow of students’ movement over six years to observe 
larger patterns of movement among CPS graduates. 
Our methodology for developing mobility 
categories is unique because it provides a different 
insight into what kinds of transitions happen early 
in students’ post-secondary careers. Much of the 
literature on college enrollment patterns focuses 
either on patterns of transfer between institutions 
or patterns of enrollment and non-enrollment in 
isolation.S However, as will be shown later, many 


E Goldrick-Rab & Pfeffer (2009). 
F  Crosta (2014). 
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students experience some combination of transferring 
and non-enrollment. Even studies that do consider the 
intersection between transferring and non-enrollment 
focus on the presence of these patterns, rather than 
the sequence in which these transitions occur." By 
using a sequential approach that considers both 
patterns of transfer as well as patterns of enrollment 
and non-enrollment, we offer a new approach to 
explore differences between students who experience 
different first transitions (the focus of Chapter 3) and 
to better understand how a progression of transitions, 
rather than a single transition, relates to degree/ 
credential completion (explored in Chapter 4). 
Furthermore, previous studies often group students 
by college freshmen cohort or when they started at 
a particular “home” institution rather than by when 
they graduated from high school. By cohorting based 
on high school graduating class, we are able to better 
differentiate the enrollment patterns between students 
who did immediately enroll in college and students 
who did not immediately enroll. We also are able to 
observe the characteristics of students who did not 
enroll in college at all within six years after high school 
graduation. 


G Goldrick-Rab & Pfeffer (2009); Herzog (2005); Kearney, 
Townsend, & Kearney (1995); Marti (2007); Crosta (2014). 
H_ Goldrick-Rab (2006). 


Student Groups and College 
Mobility Categories 


Key Takeaways 


TS ds LLL 


° There were differences in immediate college 
enrollment across lines of race/ethnicity. However, 
equally impactful were differences in mobility 
within each initial enrollment category. In other 
words, students from different race/ethnicity 
groups who all made the same enrollment 
transition often had different next transitions, 
which served to further diverge their paths. 


* Young women were more likely to both immedi- 
ately enroll and to persist than young men, both 


in four-year and two-year colleges. Also, of non- 
immediate enrollees, young men were more likely 
to have no enrollment within six years. 


Patterns in GPA and ACT scores were similar 
to one another—the majority of students who 
persisted in a four-year college had GPAs above 
3.0 and ACT scores above 20 — though there 
was slightly more variation in ACT scores across 
mobility groups. 


ULLAL LLL $s 


In this section, we examine more closely the 10 mobility 
categories described in Chapter 2 (see Table 2 on p.14) 
to understand how students in our sample are grouped 
within these categories along lines of race/ethnicity, 
gender, and academic achievement. We explore the data 
by calculating the percentage of each student group 
that falls into each immediate enrollment category, and 
then determine what percentage of those students were 
subsequently in each mobility category. This allows us 
to identify important trends in both enrollment and 
mobility that differed across student characteristics.”® 
We hope to highlight that access to opportunity 
and the structural barriers faced by different groups of 
students are not the same across lines of race, gender, or 
prior achievement. Similarities and differences within 
and across groups have important implications for focus- 
ing supports to increase equity of outcomes for all stu- 
dents. Further, it is important to note that the patterns 
we observe are shaped by the inequitable educational, 
political, and economic systems students are navigating 
within. There is a long history and present reality of 
systemic racism, both in Chicago and across the country, 


that has included intentional disinvestment in communi- 


18 For further breakdowns, see Appendix B. 
19 Although current students in CPS take the SAT, the cohorts of 
students in this report took the ACT. 


ties of color. Any differences that we observe across lines 
of race and ethnicity are due to a history and ongoing 
reality of racist and oppressive policies and structures, 
and those patterns should not be attributed solely to stu- 
dents’ choices, abilities, or background characteristics. 
The demographic data we have is limited and imperfect. 
Historically, CPS data has grouped students into one of 
two gender categories — male and female — which do not 
accurately represent all CPS students. Additionally, the 
race/ethnicity categories available in our data do not 
accurately reflect the full spectrum of races and ethnici- 
ties embodied by CPS students, conflate the two separate 
constructs of race and ethnicity, and mask diversity within 
racial groups. We hope in the future to be able to report data 
that more fully and accurately describes the identities of 
CPS students. Lastly, we know that students’ academic qual- 
ifications have implications for their post-secondary paths, 
and to better understand that relationship, we examine the 
mobility groups as they relate to students’ GPAs and ACT 
scores.'? Although high school GPA is a stronger predictor 
of post-secondary success than are standardized test scores, 
we do not have GPA data available for all CPS students,2° 
and so we include both GPA and ACT in our analysis. 


20 We do not currently have access to grades data for students 
attending charter schools. See Appendix C for more details. 
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Mobility Categories and 

Students’ Race/Ethnicity 

Overall, 47 percent of students in our sample identified 
as Black, 39 percent as Latinx, 9 percent as White, 

4 percent as Asian/Pacific Islander, and 1 percent as 
another race/ethnicity. Table 3 shows the percentage 
of students within each race/ethnicity category who 


immediately enrolled in a four-year college, immedi- 


21 For further breakdowns, see Appendix B. 
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ately enrolled in a two-year college, and did not immedi- 
ately enroll.?! Within each of those categories, Table 3 
also shows students’ next transitions: whether they 
persisted, transferred, stopped out, or did not enroll 
within six years. This allows us to see how students’ 
paths diverged across lines of race/ethnicity, even 

for students who made the same transition after 


high school. 


TABLE 3 
Breakdown of Race/Ethnicity Student Groups, by Mobility Category 


Black INET A Latinx Multiracial Native White 
Students Pacific Students Students | American/ | Students 


SE yare l=g Alaskan 
Students Native 
Students 


Number of Students 
in Race/Ethnicity 62,680 29,432 2,804 24,133 511 188 5,593 
Category 


% of Students 


Who Immediately 
Enrolled in a 4-Year 


% of Immediate 4-Year Enrollees Who: 
Persisted in 4-Year 62% 53% 83% 64% 68% 70% 81% 
Transferred to 2-Year 13% 17% 7% 12% 13% 6% 7% 


Stopped Out from 
4-Year 


% of Students 


24% 30% 9% 24% 19% 24% 12% 


Who Immediately 
| =Fal ce) | K-Xe Malt 4d A-T-1 8 


% of Immediate 2-Year Enrollees Who: 


Transferred to 
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Note: Data is for 2010-2012 CPS graduates. Totals may not add to 100 percent due to rounding. CPS expanded its race/ethnicity categories in the 2010-11 school 
year to include a Multiracial option, and the Asian/Pacific Islander category was split into two categories: Pacific Islander/Hawaiian and Asian. Our groupings 
by race/ethnicity include Pacific Islander/Hawaiian students in the Asian category due to the small number of CPS students who are Pacific Islander/Hawaiian. 
Students who did not have a race/ethnicity category available are not shown because fewer than 20 students were in this category, making it difficult to reliably 
interpret rates. 


Table 3 Takeaways 


* Rates of continuous enrollment were high for Asian/Pacific Islander and White students. 


« Latinx students were the least likely to enroll immediately into a four-year college, but for those who did, 
about two-thirds persisted through the first two years. Latinx students were also the most likely to not 
immediately enroll, and of those students, almost two-thirds had no enrollment within six years. 


* Ofstudents with available race/ethnicity information, Black students had the highest rates of stopping out, 
from both four-year and two-year colleges. 
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Mobility Categories and Students’ 
Academic Qualifications 

Understanding how students in our sample are grouped 
into the enrollment and mobility categories across lines 
of race/ethnicity and gender illuminates the different 
structural barriers these students faced on their post- 
secondary paths. Next, we will examine the relationship 


between students’ mobility categories and their high 


FIGURE 7 


school GPAs and ACT scores to understand the implica- 
tions of prior academic qualifications on students’ post- 
secondary paths. 

In general, looking at the makeup of mobility categories 
according to students’ average high school GPA and ACT 
scores show patterns we might expect, given that both GPA 
and ACT scores are factors used for determining admission to 


many post-secondary institutions (see Figure 7 to Figure 12). 


Mobility Categories Differed in the Distribution of Students’ High School GPA: Immediate 4-Year Enrollees 


Breakdown of mobility categories by students’ GPA bands for 
2010-12 CPS Graduates Who Immediately Enrolled in a 4-Year College 
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Note: Data is for 2010-12 CPS graduates who did not attend charter schools, as we do not currently have access to grades data for students attending charter schools. 
See Appendix C for more details. GPAs are cumulative, unweighted high school graduating GPAs. Totals may not add to 100 percent due to rounding. 


FIGURE 8 


Mobility Categories Differed in the Distribution of Students’ High School GPA: Immediate 2-Year Enrollees 


Breakdown of mobility categories by students’ GPA bands for 
2010-12 CPS Graduates Who Immediately Enrolled in a 2-Year College 
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Note: Data is for 2010-12 CPS graduates who did not attend charter schools, as we do not currently have access to grades data for students attending charter schools. 
See Appendix C for more details. GPAs are cumulative, unweighted high school graduating GPAs. Totals may not add to 100 percent due to rounding. 


Chapter 3 | Student Groups and College Mobility Categories 


FIGURE 9 
Mobility Categories Differed in the Distribution of Students’ High School GPA: Did Not Immediately Enroll 
Breakdown of mobility categories by students’ GPA bands for 
2010-12 CPS Graduates Who Did Not Immediately Enroll in College 
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Note: Data is for 2010-12 CPS graduates who did not attend charter schools, as we do not currently have access to grades data for students attending charter schools. 
See Appendix C for more details. GPAs are cumulative, unweighted high school graduating GPAs. Totals may not add to 100 percent due to rounding. 


Figure 7-9 Takeaways 


e Almost one-half of students who persisted in a four-year college had high school GPAs above 3.0, while stu- 
dents who immediately enrolled in a four-year college but transferred or stopped out had lower average high 
school GPAs. 


« Students who immediately enrolled in a two-year college and students who did not immediately enroll had 
similar high school GPAs, with about one-quarter having GPAs over 2.5. 


¢ Students who immediately enrolled in a two-year and transferred to a four-year college had slightly higher 
average high school GPAs than students who immediately enrolled in a two-year college and persisted for 
two years. 


¢ 10 percent of students who had no college enrollment within six years had an average high school GPA above 
3.0—a missed opportunity for high-achieving students. 
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FIGURE 10 
Mobility Categories Differed in the Distribution of Students’ ACT scores: Immediate 4-Year Enrollees 


Breakdown of mobility categories by students’ ACT scores for 
2010-12 CPS Graduates Who Immediately Enrolled in a 4-Year College 
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Note: Data is for 2010-12 CPS graduates. ACT scores were from students’ eleventh grade year, unless students did not have an eleventh grade test score, in which case 
their twelfth grade test score was used. Totals may not add to 100 percent due to rounding. 


FIGURE 11 
Mobility Categories Differed in the Distribution of Students’ ACT scores: |mmediate 2-Year Enrollees 


Breakdown of mobility categories by students’ ACT scores for 
2010-12 CPS Graduates Who Immediately Enrolled in a 2-Year College 
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Note: Data is for 2010-12 CPS graduates. ACT scores were from students’ eleventh grade year, unless students did not have an eleventh grade test score, in which case 
their twelfth grade test score was used. Totals may not add to 100 percent due to rounding. 


Chapter 3 | Student Groups and College Mobility Categories 


FIGURE 12 


Mobility Categories Differed in the Distribution of Students’ ACT scores: Did Not Immediately Enroll 


Breakdown of mobility categories by students’ ACT scores for 
2010-12 CPS Graduates Who Did Not Immediately Enroll in College 
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Note: Data is for 2010-12 CPS graduates. ACT scores were from students’ eleventh grade year, unless students did not have an eleventh grade test score, in which case 
their twelfth grade test score was used. Totals may not add to 100 percent due to rounding. 


Figure 10-12 Takeaways 


¢ More than 40 percent of students who immediately enrolled in a four-year college had ACT scores above 20, 
while fewer than 10 percent of students who immediately enrolled in a two-year college or did not enroll had 


ACT scores that high. 


e The “Persisted in 4-Year” category had, by far, the largest share of students with ACT scores at or above 24. 
¢ Similar to average GPA, ACT patterns show a missed opportunity for high-achieving students; 7 percent of 
students who had no enrollment within six years had an ACT score above 20. 


There are broad trends and important differences along 
lines of race/ethnicity, gender, and academic achieve- 
ment that can be observed in these breakdowns, but the 
complexity of these patterns demonstrates that students’ 
demographic groups and academic achievement levels do 
not fully predict or explain their subsequent post-second- 


ary paths. Additionally, although it is useful to understand 


students’ patterns of enrollment shortly after leaving 
high school in order to better identify and address struc- 
tural barriers that may be contributing to differences in 
outcomes, these first transitions do not tell the full story. 
The following chapter will expand on the college mobility 
categories to examine students’ subsequent transitions as 


they continued on their college journeys. 
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Visualizing Students’ Entire 
Six-Year Trajectories 


Key Takeaways 


L$ 


¢ Post-secondary paths looked markedly different for 
students completing four-year vs. two-year creden- 
tials. The vast majority of students who completed 
a four-year degree within six years were students 
who immediately enrolled in a four-year college and 
remained continuously enrolled until completion. 
On the other hand, students took a larger variety of 
paths to two-year degree or certificate completion. 


* Most students who immediately enrolled ina 
four-year college were continuously enrolled in 
a four-year college for the first two years, while 


about one-half of students who immediately 
enrolled in a two-year college stopped out 
within the first two years. 


While many students who stopped out from 
college did re-enroll at some point, most did 
not complete a credential within six years. 


¢ Fewer than one-half of students who completed 
a two-year credential had immediately enrolled 
in a two-year college in the fall after high school 
graduation. 


LLL $e 


Chapters 2 and 3 introduced the college mobility 
categories and delved deeper into the question of which 
students were in each category. While these mobility 
categories lend insight into students’ paths shortly after 
leaving high school, these early transitions do not show 
the full picture of students’ six year trajectories nor 
their eventual credential outcomes. Given that many 
students made more than one transition (which is not 
uncommon across the post-secondary landscape), in 
this chapter we expand on the college mobility catego- 
ries to include students’ first two transitions over the 
course of six years. Exploring two transitions gives 
nuance to patterns of post-secondary movement and 
shows the complexity of students’ enrollment patterns. 

By highlighting transitions as sequences, we can ask 
questions such as: how common was it for students to 
be continuously enrolled until degree completion? Ifa 
student stopped out within the first two years, did they 
usually re-enroll? For students who enrolled after a gap 
year or two, did they stay enrolled? Each of the paths 
explored in this chapter reflects institutional structures 
and processes that students had to navigate. Although 


we cannot make causal claims about why certain paths 


led to certain outcomes, we hope that examining the 
data in this way will raise important questions about 
the institutional supports and barriers that may be 
causing some paths to be more viable than others. 

Figures 13-15 are three versions of the same figure 
(which we will refer to as a “path map”) mapping out the 
six-year post-secondary paths of 2010-12 CPS graduates, 
followed by key takeaways. Each path map features one 
group of students: 1) those who immediately enrolled in 
a four-year college, 2) those who immediately enrolled 
in a two-year college, and 3) those who had no immedi- 
ate enrollment. The path maps look at students’ enroll- 
ment status in the fall immediately following their high 
school graduation and show their movement through 
two defined time periods and their outcomes at the end 
of six years. These path maps highlight how common 
transitions are among CPS graduates, and show the wide 
variation in completion outcomes associated with differ- 
ent paths. An interactive version of these visualizations 
which also shows path maps for specific race/ethnicity 
and gender groups, is available under “Pathways Tool” on 
our To&Through Website: https://toandthrough.uchicago. 
edu/tool/. 
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Students’ status the fall immediately after high 


school graduation, while not destiny, was an important 


indicator of their eventual likely outcomes. Although 


we see CPS students making a multitude of transitions 


across the post-secondary space, we also see that many 


did eventually complete a degree or credential. These 


patterns suggest that the students in our sample were 
persistent and motivated to complete a degree, and 
that many continued in that pursuit despite barriers 
and setbacks. However, there were certain paths that 
were more often correlated with degree completion 


than others. 


How to Read the Path Maps 


Each of the three path maps in Figures 13-15 cor- 
responds to a different category of enrollment in 
the fall after high school graduation: 1) immediate 
enrollment in a four-year college, 2) immediate 
enrollment in a two-year college, and 3) no im- 
mediate enrollment. The maps all follow the same 
structure, so all three can be read in the same way. 


The left-hand side of the map indicates the number 


and percent of students in a particular fall enroll- 
ment category. The portion of the path map under 
the “First Transition Period” headline shows the 
distribution of those students into college mobil- 
ity categories. The color of the lines represents the 


different mobility categories, while the thickness of 
the lines represents the share of students who were 


in each mobility category. 

Moving left to right, the next portion of the 
map under the headline “Next Transition Period” 
shows what happened to students next, after their 
first transition. This might have happened any 
time between the first transition and six-year mark 
after high school graduation, and could represent 
students’ first transition, second transition, or no 
transition (depending on whether they already had 
a transition in the previous segment). The colored 
boxes indicate students’ enrollment status at this 
next transition—either enrolled in a four-year, 
enrolled in a two-year, or not enrolled. 


Continuing to move rightwards, each of the nine 


lines under the “Next Transition Period” is further 


split into three lines to show the college completion 


outcomes of students in that category. The right- 
most side of the map shows students’ six-year 
degree outcomes. Students were attributed to 
their highest degree completed, meaning that if 
a student completed both a four-year degree and 
a two-year credential, they are grouped in the 
“four-year degree” outcome. 


Chapter 4 | Visualizing Students’ Entire Six-Year Trajectories 


For example, when looking at Figure 13: 


e The thick blue bar at the top of the figure that 
passes through the “Enrolled in a Four-Year 
College” box follows the share of students who 
immediately enrolled in a four-year college, were 
in the “Persisted in a Four-Year College” mobility 
category during the first two years, stayed en- 
rolled in and graduated from a four-year institu- 
tion within the remainder of the six year period. 


e The thin blue line that splits off to pass through the 
“Enrolled in a Two-Year College” box represents 
the share of students who immediately enrolled in 
a four-year, were in the “Persisted in a Four-Year 
College” mobility category during the first two 
years, but then transferred to a two-year institu- 
tion as their first transition after the initial two-year 
period. This line then divides across the three out- 
comes: completed a four-year degree; completed 
a two-year degree, or did not complete a degree 
within six years of high school graduation. 


e The top green line that begins at the “Immediately 
Enrolled in a Four-Year College” bar represents 
students were in the “Transferred to a Two-Year 
College” mobility category during the first two 
years, and then returned to a four-year institution 
as their next transition. This line also then divides 
across the three outcomes: completed a four-year 
degree; completed a two-year degree, or did not 
complete a degree within six years of high school 
graduation 


While some students did experience more than two 
transitions over the course of six years, the path maps 
only look at either the second transition (for students 
who have a transition during the first two years), or 
the first transition (for students whose first transition 
is after the two-year mark). 


FIGURE 13 
Paths of Students Immediately Enrolled in a Four-Year College 
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Note: Data is for 2010-12 CPS graduates. Visualization encompasses a six-year window from when students graduated high school. While some students did experience 
more than two transitions over the course of six years, the path maps only look at either the second transition (for students who have a transition during the first two 
years), or the first transition (for students whose first transition is after the two-year mark). 


Figure 13 Takeaways 


Forty-six percent of students who immediately enrolled in a four-year institution did 
not complete a degree or certificate within six years of high school graduation. Looking 
at the entirety of their paths through the two transition periods, there are several notable 
takeaways: 


* The majority of students who completed a four-year degree were students who were continuously enrolled 
up until degree completion. The largest share of students who completed a four-year degree were those 
in the “Persisted in a Four-Year College” group who then remained continuously enrolled in a four-year 
college through the “Next Transition Period.” 


* Most students who immediately enrolled in a four-year college were continuously enrolled in a four-year 
college for two years. Nearly 25 percent of students stopped out as their first transition, while 13 percent 
of students transferred to a two-year college. 


* Many students in the “Persisted in a Four-Year College” group had a transition after two years, most 
commonly stopping out. Of the students who stopped out, only 17 percent went on to complete any 
degree within six years. 


* The majority of students who were in the “Stopped Out” mobility category re-enrolled in college 
within six years of high school graduation, with most students re-enrolling in a two-year college. This 
suggests that stopping out early on is not necessarily an indication of permanent disengagement from 
college. Despite having overcome barriers to re-enrollment, however, most students on this path did 
not complete a degree or credential within six years, regardless of whether they re-enrolled in a two-year 
or four-year institution. 
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FIGURE 14 
Paths of Students Immediately Enrolled in a Two-Year College 
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Note: Data is for 2010-12 CPS graduates. Visualization encompasses a six-year window from when students graduated high school. While some students did experience more 
than two transitions over the course of six years, the path maps only look at either the second transition (for students who have a transition during the first two years), or the 
first transition (for students whose first transition is after the two-year mark). 


Figure 14 Takeaways 


Of the 2010-12 graduates, approximately one-quarter of students who immediately 
enrolled in a two-year college completed a degree or certificate six years after high 
school graduation—and approximately three-quarters did not. By looking at the full 
picture of their pathways in the six years following high school graduation, we see that: 


* Over one-half of students who immediately enrolled in a two-year institution stopped out as their first 
transition within two years. Forty-nine percent of these students did re-enroll in college, 90 percent into 
a two-year college. However, the majority of students who stopped out did not complete a degree or 
credential within six years. 

* Very few students transferred to a four-year college as their first transition within two years. Of students 
who transferred to a four-year college by the next transition period, most did so after having been enrolled 
in a two-year college for two years. 

* About one-half of students in the “Persisted in a Two-Year College” group stopped out after the two-year 
mark and did not complete a degree or credential, despite having been continuously enrolled for at least 
two years. 


Chapter 4 | Visualizing Students’ Entire Six-Year Trajectories 


FIGURE 15 


Paths of Students Who Did Not Immediately Enroll in College 
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Note: Data is for 2010-12 CPS graduates. Visualization encompasses a six-year window from when students graduated high school. While some students did experience more 
than two transitions over the course of six years, the path maps only look at either the second transition (for students who have a transition during the first two years), or the 


first transition (for students whose first transition is after the two-year mark). 


Figure 15 Takeaways 


Almost one-half (44 percent) of students in the 2010-12 graduating classes did not 
enroll in college in the fall after high school graduation, and most of those students did 
not complete a degree or certificate within six years; 3 percent completed a four-year 
degree and 5 percent completed a two-year degree or certificate. However, this path 
map shows that many of these students did engage with higher education at some point, 
though most were not able to sustain enrollment: 


* Most students who eventually enrolled did so within two years of high school graduation, mostly into a two- 
year college. For students who were in both the “Delayed Enrollment in a Four-Year College” and “Delayed 
Enrollment in a Two-Year College” mobility categories, the most common transition during the next transi- 


tion period was to stop out. 


* Around 25 percent of the 2010-12 graduating classes had no records of college enrollment during the six 
years after high school graduation. This suggests that, although CPS graduates’ college enrollment rates 
have been increasing over the last few years,2? the barriers between high school graduation and college 


enrollment still loomed large for many students. 


22 Nagaoka & Seeskin (2019). 
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In addition to understanding how students progressed 
through the higher education landscape based on where 
they were in the fall after high school graduation, it is 
also helpful to look backward at what paths students 
took, based on where they ended up after six years. This 
illuminates the variety of pathways taken by students 


who ended up with the same outcome. For example, 


for the students who completed four-year degrees, we 
can look back and see where they were in the fall after 
high school graduation. We do this in Figure 16, compar- 
ing students who completed four-year degrees, those 
who completed two-year degrees, and those who did not 
complete a degree, and examining their differing enroll- 


ment statuses the fall after high school graduation. 


FIGURE 16 
Students Who Had Different Degree Outcomes Varied Greatly in When and Where They First Enrolled in College 


Immediate college enrollment status, by type of degree completed within 6 years 
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Note: Data is for 2010-12 CPS graduates. Completion rates are calculated using a six-year window from when students graduated high school. Percentages may not total to 
100% due to rounding. 


Figure 16 Takeaways 


¢ For most students, where they were the fall after high school graduation aligned with their completion 
status after six years. The majority of students who completed a four-year degree had immediately enrolled 
into a four-year college after graduating high school, while the majority of students who did not complete a 
degree had not enrolled anywhere the fall after graduation. Of students who completed a two-year degree, 
the largest percentage had immediately enrolled in a two-year college after graduation. 


¢ The relationship between fall enrollment status and degree completion was the most noticeable for 
students who completed a four-year degree: 87 percent of those students had immediately enrolled into 
a four-year college after high school graduation. 


« Students who completed a two-year degree had the widest variety of initial enrollment statuses, with 
about one-quarter having enrolled into a four-year college after graduation, almost one-third having not 
enrolled immediately after graduation, and the remaining 46 percent having enrolled into a two-year college 
after graduation. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Implications 


Compared to a decade ago, more CPS students are graduating high 
school and more CPS high school graduates are enrolling in college. 


However, college completion rates have remained flat over the last 
decade. While together this means that more students are completing 
post-secondary credentials, it also means that more students are 
attempting college and not completing a college credential. In this 
study, a little more than one-half of immediate four-year enrollees 


and less than 30 percent of immediate two-year enrollees completed 
any post-secondary credential within six years. 


Yet the responsibility for completing college cannot lie 
entirely with students and their families. When low- 
income students and students of color stop out of col- 
lege, they do so because they have compelling reasons 
that are often systemic in nature. Without a financial 
safety net and facing significant levels of debt, many 
face financial challenges, food insecurity, and family 
responsibilities. CPS graduates often attend in-state 
colleges, which have themselves experienced budget 
cuts that have strained their ability to provide counsel- 
ing and academic support. Finally, some CPS graduates 
are the first in their families to attend colleges and are 
often building emerging identities amidst predomi- 
nantly white campuses. 

Indeed, the depth of the challenges facing CPS 
graduates is significant, and when they experience 
transitions like transferring or stopping out, CPS 
graduates are particularly vulnerable. Though we 
do not seek to provide prescriptive answers to these 
challenges, we do want to name some broad implica- 
tions for education stakeholders in Chicago about how 
CPS graduates are moving through complex education 
systems, and how we can all work to create more inclu- 


sive learning environments and support structures. 


Focus on Preventing Transitions 

in the First Place 

One of the main findings of this report is that college 
transitions are prevalent for CPS graduates but that 
doesn’t mean that they are inevitable. For starters, the 
fact that students with lower GPAs and standardized 
test scores are more likely than their peers to experi- 
ence transitions during college suggests that CPS can 
improve how it prepares its graduates for the academic 
rigors of college. 

That said, much of the responsibility for preventing 
student transitions must lie with higher education 
institutions. These institutions can make public 
disaggregated data about which students do not return 
for a second year and whether these students transfer or 
stop out, and use this data themselves to better identify 
and address the root causes behind the exodus of so 
many first-time college students. This begins with 
understanding the college experiences of students of 
color, building systems for individualized support 
and creating spaces on campus where traditionally 
marginalized students feel safe, celebrated, and 
financially stable. With fewer financial resources and 


less social capital, CPS graduates may also need more 
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flexibility with fees, schedules, and bureaucracy, all of 
which can lead to disproportionate levels of anxiety, 
frustration, and exclusion for students of color. Finally, 
CPS graduates must also have multiple and varied 
opportunities to share their unique perspectives in 


classes and social life. 


Reconsider Recruitment, 
Orientation, and Support 

The data in this report suggest that in any given year, 
there are thousands of CPS graduates who will trans- 
fer institutions or return to college after stopping out. 
Though higher education institutions must work to 
reduce these numbers, some college transitions are 
inevitable, and we need better systems in place to reach 
the thousands of CPS graduates who stop out or transfer 
each year from college. For the many local higher edu- 
cation institutions who are struggling with declining 
enrollment, recruiting these students could be a lifeline 
- indeed, the fact that roughly one-half of students 

who stop out end up returning to college is a sign that 
despite often difficult circumstances, students have 

the motivation to complete degrees and certificates. 
However, improved recruitment is not enough if insti- 
tutions don’t rethink the ways they orient and support 
students who have experienced transitions, reducing 
unnecessary bureaucracy and facilitating meaning- 

ful relationships. The findings in this report suggest 
that colleges and college success nonprofits can see 
transfers and stopping out as early warning indicators 
of non-graduation, and support students accordingly. 
In particular, students returning from stopping out 

or transferring in from a different institution require 

at least the same level of orientation and support that 
first-year students receive. Along those lines, our analy- 
sis showed that more than one-half of students enrolled 
in both atwo-year and a four-year college at some point 
in the first six years after high school graduation, which 
suggests that higher education institutions must col- 
laborate more with each other to improve articulation 
agreements to make the credit transfer process easier 


for this large share of students. 


Chapter 5 | Implications 


Improve Awareness of Common 
Myths About College Completion 
Students, families, and educators deserve complete 
information about outcomes for past CPS graduates 
so that they can consider implications for their own, 
current decision making. Many of the reasons for 
transitions are beyond the control of students, but 
knowing that different outcomes are associated with 
different enrollment patterns can affect the choices 
students make and the challenges they are prepared 
for. Indeed, the findings from this report suggest that 
some myths may exist about persisting in and complet- 
ing college. During the college choice process, adults 
supporting students should be clear themselves and 
clear with students about how CPS students actually 


move through higher education systems. 


Myth #1: The Direct Path 

The normative view of college—being continuously 
enrolled at one institution and graduating with a 
bachelor’s degree—is not typical for CPS graduates. 
Although some CPS students follow this path—and 
those who do make up the majority of the students who 
completed a degree or credential in our study—most 
CPS students transferred between colleges, stopped 
out, and/or delayed enrollment at some point during 
the six years after high school graduation. For K-12 and 
college educators who did not experience these transi- 
tions in their own college journeys, it will be critical to 
examine biases and redefine what is “normal” in order 
to empathize with, prepare, and support CPS students 


through this often-complicated experience. 


Myth #2: Two-to-Four-Year College Transfer 
Although Chicago wants and needs this path to work 

for students, the findings in this report suggest it’s not 
working, with only 22 percent of immediate two-year 
enrollees transferring to a four-year college and fewer 
than 7 percent completing a bachelor’s degree in six 
years. The relationship between CPS and City Colleges 
of Chicago is progressing due to efforts like the Chicago 


Roadmap, and there is real value in two-year degrees 


and certificates. However, until the transfer and comple- 
tion rates improve, CPS needs to be direct with students 
that starting at a two-year college with the intent of 
transferring and completing a four-year degree has not 


been a successful pathway for most CPS graduates. 


Myth #3: Taking “Time Off School” 

Though it may sound inconsequential, our findings 
suggest that stopping out from college is both common 
and consequential. More than one in two immediate 
four-year enrollees and four out of five immediate two- 
year enrollees took at least one semester off of school. 
Many did not return, and those who did return had 
significantly lower outcomes than students who stayed; 
90 percent of all students who stopped out did not com- 
plete a degree or credential. Indeed, for the most part, 
the only students who stopped out and still completed a 


degree were students who returned to college after only 


Conclusion 


one semester off. For many CPS graduates, circum- 
stances beyond their control drive the decision to take 
time off of college, but colleges need to do everything in 
their power to stay connected to students and remove 
barriers that cause students to stop out for more than 


one semester, or at all. 


Myth #4: Taking a Gap Year 

Taking a “gap year” has become popular with some 

high school graduates around the country, but the 

data in this report suggests that for many CPS students, 
delaying college enrollment results in lower completion 
rates: only 8 percent of students who delayed college 
enrollment completed a degree or credential. Not all 
CPS graduates have the resources or the support struc- 
tures to enroll directly in college, but counselors should 
be wary of recommending time off to those who are able 


to directly enroll in college. 


The prevalence of transfer and stopping out in this report paints the picture of a system that is largely 


failing our students and leads to serious questions about the role of higher education. For whom do our 


colleges exist? What could college and higher education policies look like if we started over and designed 


them to support first generation, low-income, and students of color? How can we address college costs 


and reduce the amount of debt students have when they leave college? There are no easy answers to these 


questions, but the findings in this report suggest that any response will require a whole-city approach 


grounded in the college experiences of CPS students. 
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Appendix A 


Characteristics of the Sample 


In Chapter 1, we briefly described the sample of students who were included in this report. Table A.1 provides 


further information on the students in the sample, both overall and by graduating cohort. 


TABLE A.1 
Study Sample: Student Demographics 


Full Sample (od -SoMCTe-VelUr-la late] (od -SoMCT¢-VelUr-la late] (od -SoMeTe-Veler-ha late] 
Class of 2010 Class of 2011 (ol eo) aye) 4 

Total Students 62,680 20,231 20,435 22,014 
Gender 
Young Women 55% 55% 55% 55% 
Young Men 45% 45% 45% 45% 
Missing 0% 0% 0% 0% 
Asian 3% NA 5% 4% 
Asian/Pacific Islander 1% 5% NA NA 
Black 47% 48% 46% 47% 
Latinx 39% 37% 39% 40% 
Multiracial 1% 0% 1% 1% 
Native American/ 0% 0% 0% 0% 
Alaskan Native 
Pacific Islander/Hawaiian 0% NA 0% 0% 
Race/Ethnicity Not Available 0% 0% 0% 0% 
White 9% 10% 9% 8% 
Missing 0% 0% 0% 0% 
Average High School GPA 2.32 2.29 2.33 PLS 
GPA Bins 
3.5- 4.0 GPA 7% 7% 7% 7% 
3.0 - 3.4 GPA 13% 13% 13% 13% 
A's) = AS) GIRVAN 18% 18% 17% 17% 
2.0 - 2.4 GPA 20% 20% 19% 19% 
0.0 - 1.9 GPA 32% 34% 32% 31% 
Missing 10% 8% 1% 12% 
yA i-Va-\e |= oul 18 17 its} 18 
ACT Bins 
= 24 11% 10% 1% 11% 
PA) > 2S 11% 9% 1% 12% 
18 - 20 18% 17% 19% 19% 
IS = 7 27% 26% 28% 27% 
<15 26% 25% 25% 27% 
Missing 7% 12% 7% 4% 


Note: Data is for 2010-2012 CPS graduates. Totals may not add to 100 percent due to rounding. CPS expanded its race/ethnicity categories in the 2010-11 school year 
to include a Multiracial option, and the Asian/Pacific Islander category was split into two categories: Pacific Islander/Hawaiian and Asian. Our groupings by race/ 
ethnicity include Pacific Islander/Hawaiian students in the Asian category due to the small number of CPS students who are Pacific Islander/Hawaiian. Students who 
did not have a race/ethnicity category available are not shown because fewer than 20 students were in this category, making it difficult to reliably interpret rates. 
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Appendix B 


Additional Data on Student Demographics and Mobility Groups 


In Chapter 3, we presented data describing how students in our sample are grouped within the mobility categories 
along lines of race/ethnicity, gender, and academic achievement. We showed the percentage of each student 
group that falls into each immediate enrollment category, and subsequently into each mobility category. Tables 
B.1-B.4 provide further information by showing the inverse; that is, the percentage of each mobility category that 
is made up of students from each race/ethnicity, gender, or academic achievement group. For example, Chapter 3 
answers the question “what percentage of Black students were in the ‘Persisted in Four-Year’ category?”, whereas 
Table B.1 below answers the question “what percentage of students in the ‘Persisted in Four-Year’ category were 
Black?” and likewise for gender (Table B.2). Table B.3 answers questions like “what percentage of students in 
a given GPA band were immediate four-year enrollees who persisted for two years in a four-year college?” and 
likewise for ACT bands (Table B.4). 


TABLE B.1 
Mobility Categories by Race/Ethnicity of Students 


|=} F-eol 4 Asian/Pacific Latinx Multiracial White 
Islander 
Total Sample 47% 4% 39% 9% 
(N = 62,680) 
Taalant=Xetk-1%-¥e- om A-¥-1 am tal ce) X20 
Persisted in 4-Year 40% 10% 31% 1% 16% 
(N = 14,255) 
Transferred to 2-Year 61% A% 27% 1% 7% 
(N = 3,039) 
Stopped Out from 4-Year 59% 3% 30% 1% 6% 
(N = 5,521) 
Taalant=Xelt-1%= 04m 4-¥-1 a tal ce) | (-X-35 
Transferred to 4-Year 54% A% 29% 2% n% 
(N = 351) 
Persisted in 2-Year 36% 5% 46% 1% 1% 
(N = 5,098) 
Stopped Out from 2-Year 54% 2% 37% 0% 6% 
(N = 7,113) 
Students Who Did Not Immediately Enroll 
Delayed Enrollment in 4-Year 57% 5% 27% 1% 10% 
(N = 1,374) 
Delayed Enrollment in 2-Year 55% 2% 37% 1% 5% 
(N = 6,530) 
Enrolled After 2 Years 13% 3% AT% 1% 6% 
CNi= 3,377) 
No Enrollment Within 6 Years AA% 2% 48% 1% 6% 
(N = 16,022) 
Note: Table shows data for 2010-12 CPS graduates. Percentages may not total to 100 percent due to rounding. CPS expanded its race/ethnicity categories in the 
2010-11 school year to include a Multiracial option, and the Asian/Pacific Islander category was split into two categories: Pacific Islander/Hawaiian and Asian. Our 


groupings by race/ethnicity include Pacific Islander/Hawaiian students in the Asian category due to the small number of CPS students who are Pacific Islander/ 
Hawaiian. Students who did not have a race/ethnicity category available and Native American/Alaskan Native students are not shown because a small number 
of students were in this category, making it difficult to reliably interpret rates. 


Appendix B 


TABLE B.2 
Mobility Categories by Gender of Students 


Total Students (N = 62,680) 55% 45% 
Persisted in 4-Year (N = 14,255) 61% 39% 
Transferred to 2-Year (N = 3,039) 60% 40% 
Stopped Out from 4-Year (N = 5,521) 56% 44% 
Transferred to 4-Year (N = 351) 57% 43% 
Persisted in 2-Year (N = 5,098) 60% 40% 
Stopped Out from 2-Year (N = 7,113) 55% 45% 
Delayed Enrollment in 4-Year (N = 1,374) 53% 47% 
Delayed Enrollment in 2-Year (N = 6,530) 55% 45% 
Enrolled After 2 Years (N = 3,377) 56% 44% 
No Enrollment Within 6 Years (N = 16,022) 47% 53% 


Note: Table shows data for 2010-12 CPS graduates. Percentages may not total to 100 percent due to rounding. 


TABLE B.3 
GPA Bands by Student Mobility Category 


2.5-2.9 Mi are] 
es N=6,559 

N=10,996 
Immediate 4-Year Enrollees 
Persisted in 4-Year 64% 47% 29% 15% 4% 24% 
Transferred to 2-Year 3% 5% 7% 6% 2% 9% 
Stopped Out from 4-Year 5% 10% 12% 1% 5% 13% 
Transferred to 4-Year 0% 1% 0% 1% 1% 0% 
Persisted in 2-Year 6% 8% 9% 10% 7% 6% 
Stopped Out from 2-Year 2% 5% 8% 13% 17% 1% 
Delayed Enrollment in 4-Year 2% 2% 2% 2% 2% 2% 
Delayed Enrollment in 2-Year 3% 4% 8% 12% 16% 8% 
Enrolled After 2 Years 3% 4% 5% 6% 7% 5% 
No Enrollment Within 6 Years 1% 14% 19% 25% 38% 23% 


Note: Table shows data for 2010-12 CPS graduates. Percentages may not total to 100 percent due to rounding. 
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TABLE B.4 
ACT Bands by Student Mobility Category 


Mire] 


N=4,583 


Taalant=Xelk-1%-We- om A-¥- 1a tal ce) | (-X-0 


Persisted in 4-Year 67% 45% 29% 14% 4% 6% 
Transferred to 2-Year 5% 8% 8% 5% 2% 2% 
Stopped Out from 4-Year 8% 12% 13% 10% 5% 5% 
Transferred to 4-Year 1% 1% 1% 1% 0% 0% 
Persisted in 2-Year 3% 7% 9% 10% 8% 7% 
Stopped Out from 2-Year 2% 5% 9% 14% 17% 12% 
Delayed Enrollment in 4-Year 3% 2% 2% 2% 1% 2% 
Delayed Enrollment in 2-Year 2% 6% 8% 12% 15% 12% 
Enrolled After 2 Years 3% 4% 5% 6% 6% 7% 
No Enrollment Within 6 Years 7% 10% 16% 25% 41% 46% 


Note: Table shows data for 2010-12 CPS graduates. Percentages may not total to 100 percent due to rounding. 
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Appendix C 


Data Notes 


For the purposes of this analysis, students are cohorted 
according to the year they graduated from CPS, regard- 
less of how many years they spent in high school. GPAs 
are a weighted average of students’ course grades. They 
are weighted by number of credits, but not by course 
level. Many CPS charter schools use different student 
information systems from the IMPACT system used 

by non-charter schools. Because each system varies 

in the way that it stores information about courses, 
credits, teachers, periods, grades, and other data, 
creating linkages across systems is difficult, and 

our data archive currently does not include records 

of charter school students’ course performance. 
Charter students are therefore not included in the 

GPA breakdowns. 

Information on student demographics and high 
school graduation is from CPS administrative records, 
which are shared with the UChicago Consortium 
through its Master Research Services agreement 
with the district. Data from the National Student 
Clearinghouse (NSC) are used for all college enroll- 
ment, persistence, and completion rates. The NSC 
houses records on enrollment and post-secondary 
credentials for colleges throughout the United 
States and covers 98 percent of all post-secondary 


enrollments nationally. However, some students’ 


22 Nagaoka & Mahaffie (2020). 


enrollment or completion records may not be included 
in the NSC data, for various reasons including enrolling 
in an institution that does not report to the National 
Student Clearinghouse, requesting a FERPA block on 
one’s records to prevent them from being reported to 
the National Student Clearinghouse, or being incor- 
rectly matched by the National Student Clearinghouse 
algorithm. Additionally, some institutions do not report 
college records for undocumented students. 

While NSC data has imperfect information on the 
types of degrees students are completing, the UChicago 
Consortium and the To&Through Project recently 
completed a project in which we examined the NSC data 
more closely and compared it to a secondary data set 
shared by the Illinois Community College Board, which 
collects data on students enrolled at community colleges 
in Ilinois.22 We found that the majority of degrees com- 
pleted by CPS students at two-year colleges in Illinois 
that were uncategorizable using the NSC data were in 
fact associate degrees. Knowing that the vast majority 
(94 percent) of CPS students who attend two-year col- 
leges do so in Illinois, this finding gives us confidence 
to assume that most two-year college completions we 
see inthe NSC data represent associate degrees, and 
that two-year college completion is a valid measure of 


students’ attaining a credential of economic value. 
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